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tionable facts: he must brace himself to measure values. He
must be prepared not only to say what a poet was, but to judge
what his worth is. Scholarship must lead to criticism.

But by his very scholarship an academic man knows how
precarious are the judgments of the critics. Above all, he knows
the properly repressive weight of knowledge. He realises that
a mind naturally dedicating itself to the pursuit of truth will
inevitably be chary in pronouncing judgment. He will feel
that there is an inherent though not an inevitable antipathy
between temperaments which most readily take to scholarship
and those whose proclivity is to utter values. It is the old and
lasting problem in which the scholar's subject, Shakespeare,
taking sides, came down riotously and scornfully against
academic and bookish students. Nothing is more vain than
painfully to pore upon a book to seek the light of truth:

"Small have continual plodders ever won
Save base authority from others* books.. . *
Such universal plodding prisons up
The nimble spirits in the arteries.5*

There is no author in the world teaches such beauty as a
woman's face. The reading of books is a slow art which en-
tirely keeps the brain, a barren practice which scarcely shows
the harvest of such heavy toil. The real ground, the book, the
academes from whence doth spring the true Promethean fires
are, of course, not libraries, but women's eyes.

Though a mere scholar may enter his caveats against this
comprehensive rejection of academic learning, he will never-
theless recognise that the very instincts which have led him to
devote himself to scholarship are probably a sign that in his
own mental make-up, the gift of rapid insight and the aptitude
for instantaneous and undoubting decisions are not markedly
predominant amongst his endowments.

Hence his dilemma. How is he to make his scholarship
serviceable to his own practice in the art of criticism? How is
he to use his scholarship to atone for his relative deficiency in a